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fore absorption in the case of this instance is plainly 80,
which is the amount of heat our instrument would have
measured for this ray if transported outside our atmos-
phere.

For some other ray (for instance, one in the ultra-
red) we might have found quite a different rate of
absorption. Thus: Supposing its energy measured at
noon to have been 100, and again, when the absorbing
mass of air was double, that it was SO, we see that this
ray was far less absorbed than the other. The original
ray in this case must plainly have had an energy of
125. So we can go on, rebuilding our perpendiculars
to the height they must have to represent the ener-
gies before absorption; having done which, and having
finally measured the energy represented by the inclosed
curve, we find what total heat wTould have fallen on a
surface one centimetre square outside our atmosphere
in one second or one minute, and from this the heat
in calories as compared with the same heat at the sea-
level is instantly deducible. The result, which can
not yet be given in detail, is, that the solar constant
is larger than has been supposed, and probably much
larger.

But this is not all, for evidently, when we have the
different rates of absorption determined, our perpen-
diculars may grow in very different proportion, so that
the form of the curve without our atmosphere may be
quite different from that within.

It appears to be highly probable, from the observa-
tions thus far made, that the maximum ordinate in the
extra-atmospheric curve lies much nearer to the violet
than it does in the. curve after absorption, and that
in fact the " center of gravity " of the curve as a whole
is translated toward the violet^ though how far toward
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